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Half a Dozen of Beethoven's Contem- 
poraries. 
Vienna, May 2d, 1863. 

My Dear Dwicnt:—I have a mind to write 
you an article with the above heading, in answer to 
a promise made to a gentleman in Boston, who has 
oil portraits of just these half dozen musicians. They 
are Salieri, Weig], Hummel, Eibler, Gyrowetz, and 
Gelinek, And thereby hangs a tale, and one of which 
a part always causes me lively grief. Did I not lose 
my sleep in consequence, once on a time ? 

Where is my old note book of 1860? Dates! 
Dates! Here follow the entries, but amplified of 
course. 

Friday, May 25.—In the afternoon to Herr Salis, 
who took me to see a certain Herr Mahler, an old 
gentleman of some eighty-two years. I found a 
small, handsome, erect old man, exceedingly yellow 
with incurable jaundice, which I doubted not would 
soon induce other disease and carry him off. Ill as 
he was, he was exceedingly agreeable and communi- 
cative. Herr Mahler came from Coblentz, on the 
Rhine, to Vienna, in the autumn of 1803. Though 
a jurist by profession, (he spent his life as an official 
of some sort), he was a man of singular genius and 
great artistic culture. He painted, wrote poetry and 
set it to music, sang and played. Soon after reach- 
ing this city, Stephen von Breuning introduced him 


to Beethoven, and within a year or two of that time- 


the great composer sat to him for a large portrait, 
which is now in possession of Mrs. Van Becthoven, 
the widow of Beethoven’s nephew, and of which I 
am happy to possess an excellent copy. Ten or a 
dozen years later, Mihler determined to paint a col- 
lection of portraits of the then principal celebrities in 
the Vienna musical world, and Beethoven and the 
gentlemen named above sat to him. All these pic- 
tures I saw, on this, my first visit, but the Beethoven 
especially interested me. There I saw the real man’s 
any thing but handsome features. I felt at once : 
That is the true thing,free from any attempt to invest 
the face with the painter’s fancies of what the face 
ought to be, but is not. 

May, 26. Called again on Herr Mahler—he was 
very sick and sleeping. 

28th. Again to Herr Mahler, and had a pleasant 
and valuable half hour with him. 

I was then away on an expedition to Gratz, of 
which the Dwight’s Journal of those days has an ac- 
count. On my return Herr Mahler was too ill to see 
any one, and I never saw him again. Afterwards I 
was making researches in Linz, Salzburg, &c., and 
was away some six weeks. When I returned the old 
gentleman had passed away. Feeling delicate about 
intruding myself upon the residuary legatee of Mah- 
ler’s property, a woman of refinement, I employed 
the wife of an artist acquaintance to see her, and 
(July 10) learned that the price of the Beethoven 
was 100 gulden, about $40, as the currency then 
was. My embassadress, in the kindness of her heart, 
thinking to obtain it for much less, gave, as I after- 
wards learned, the owner to understand, that I could 
not think of giving so much ; while, in fact, that price 
was no object, could I raise the money, it being just 
then (if never before or since) rather a scarce article. 

July 13th. Wrote to Mr. —, in Berlin about it. 

18th. Letter came in reply, authorizing me to 
make the parchase for a gentleman in Boston. 

19th. To the city to close the bargain. Before I 





reached the house, I met an acquaintance, who 
among other news told me that two days before Prof. 
Karajan had bought a fine portrait of Beethoven !— 
Oh, Lord! my heart went down into my boots ! 

I went to the house and inquired about it. “Why,” 
said Miss Blank, “Frau F. said you would not give 
100 gulden for it, and day before yesterday Prof. 
Karajan came, looked at it, and asked the price. I 
told him 100 gulden, upon which he looked at it a 
few minutes, took the 100 gulden out of his pocket, 
gave it me, and walked off with the picture under 
his arm!’ What could be done about it! (Jem. 
Never have a feeling of delicacy again.) 

The other six pictures I afterwards secured, kad 
them cleaned and put in order, and two or three of 
them are very fine portraits indeed, especially Hum- 
mel’s. But, alas! the Beethoven! Jacobs used to 
say, “Fortune favors the lucky ;” it did not favor 
your humble servant that time! Mahler copied all 
these pictures for the Society of Music-Frionds here, 
but the copies do not compare with the originals. 

As to the two Beethoven portraits, they have re- 
mained unknown thus far, to all who have pretended 
to give complete lists of likenesses of the composer- 
The one in question is the only one which corres. 
ponds to the masketaken of his face about the year 
1817, and this does as well as it could be expected 
that a painting should correspond to the plaster actu- 
ally put upon the face. Crawford’s Beethoven in 
the. Music Hall might just as well be called Governor 
Winthrop, so far as any likeness of feature or figure 
is concerned, or John Milton,—(the poet, not the 
tailor.) A. W. T. 

P. S. Do not pronounce the Gy in Gyrowetz soft 
as in ‘gymnasium ;’ give them like the gi in ‘give,’ 
Gy-ro and the ‘w’ like v—Gy-rovetz. 


Half a Dozen of Beethoven’s Con- 

temporaries. 

First, a word or two preliminary. 

All the world, meaning the readers of this 
Journal and some others, has heard of Haydn’s 
last appearance in public, March, 27, 1808, when 
the series of Liebhaber (amateur) concerts for 
that winter, twenty in number, ended with the 
“Creation,” sung to Carpani’s Italian text. On 
that occasion, doubtless, Beethoven and the half 
dozen of his contemporaries now in mind, might 
have been seen together. Beethoven we know 
was there, and so was Salieri—now fifty-eight 
years of age, and recently relieved of his office 
as Imperial Kapellmeister and pensioned—for he 
conducted the concert. Weigl, Imp. Kapellmeis- 
ter at the opera, must have been there, for was 
not Haydn his sponsor, whose name, Joseph, he 
bore ? and was this not the evening before his 
42d birthday? -Eybler, too; for he was now 
Salieri’s successor as Imp. Kapellmeister, a favor- 
ite with Haydn, and also bore hisname. He had 
completed his 43d year a few weeks before. 
Gyrowetz, now just 45, second operatic Kapell- 
meister, may possibly have been engaged that 
evening in the theatre ; but Hummel, now in his 
80th year, must have been present, for was he 
not a successor of Haydn as Kapellmeister to the 
Esterhazys, and was not the then reigning prince 
of that name one of the principal promoters of 





this concert? Moreover, he, Esterhazy, sent 
his own carriage to the suburb Gumpendorf to 
bring the old composer, slowly and with the 
greatest care, to the University hall in the Ober- 
biicker Strasse, where the performance took 
place. As for Abbé Gelinek, now in his 50th 
year, he was, of course, there. You cannot con- 
ceive of a man, who has nothing hardly to do, 
but write variations on musical themes, who 
knows all the musical people, and lives more in 
the musical than in his professional, in his case 
the ecclesiastical world,—you cannot conceive 
such a man not being present, unless confined to 
his hcuse by sickness. 

It is melancholy to see how men become for- 
gotten. Here are six men, not of the highest 
order, as Beethoven was, not epoch-makers, it is 
true ; all, save Gelinek, worthy the epithet great 
in their art, and the excepted one very prolific, 
and at that time to be found in his works on 
every piano-forte. Of Salieri, when and where, 
for the last thirty years, has any thing been per- 
formed except the opera “Axur,” revived some 
fifteen years ago on a German stage or two for a 
very short time, and possibly in some church or 
other a sacred composition or two? And yet he 
was perhaps the greatest Italian composer living 
sixty years ago; for Traetta—a forgotten name ! 
—was dead; Cherubini was just beginning; Rossi- 
ni had not appeared. Of Eybler, how many 
have ever heard the name, save students of the 
Roman Catholic Church music? Of Weigl, who 
knows any thing, but that he composed that de- 
lightful sentimental opera, “The Swiss Family?” 
Who knows now anything of Gyrowetz? And 
yet symphonies by him were printed in Paris, 
under Haydn’s name! So too Gelinek is forgot- 
ten. Possibly some piano-forte “school” may have 
an example or two from his pen,—but hardly. 
Hummel has not yet quite sunk into oblivion. 
Some of his beautiful instrumental music, of the 
Mozart-Haydn school, and a few of his church 
compositions still delight, and worthily. Hills 
are brought low, but the mountain peaks stand 
unchanged. . Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Gluck, Beethoven, tower as grandly as ever. 

One would like to know the feelings with 
which the Kapellmeisters and composers, then 
and there present, beheld and shared in paying 
the honors of that occasion to the old man—the 
musical father of them all. Haydn had made 
himself beloved by all, so that no feeling of envy 
could find place in any heart. But this specta- 
cle! In acity, where rank is to this day a mat- 
ter of birth alone, the prime minister admitted, 
just while in office, to society from which his wife 
and daughters are rigidly excluded !—to see 
princesses covering the old musician’s feet and 
back with their shawls to protect him from a 
draught of air ; his entrance greeted by shouts of 
“Long live Haydn!” and the flourish of trumpets 
usually accorded but to royalty. Some fifteen 
hundred persons of the highest ranks of society, 
or distinguished in art, science, and literature, 
crowding the hall, to hear his work, and look 
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upon his venerable features—was all this an en- 
couragement to, or did it dishearten the younger 
men, who were now upon the stage of action, 
which he was leaving forever? Salieri, author 
of so many operas, then among the most famous 
on the stage, played alike in Vienna, Paris, and 
all the principal cities of the continent, may have 
thought that, twenty years later, some such festi- 
val might be arranged in his honor. It required 
no great stretch of vanity to have thought this; 
but no such event cheered his last days. The 
young Ilummel, conscious of great talents, may 
have felt it possible, that he might at some future 
time attain some similar position in the estima- 
tion of the publie; if so, he was mistaken. There 
was one there, and one only, who could have felt 
that the time would come when he might claim 
as aright the place in the musical world then 
held by his old teacher. And the time did come 
when Beethoven stood before a somewhat similar 
audience, but as composer and director of his own 
immortal works, and not as a guest at a festival 
in his honor, as was old Haydn to-night. 

Had he lived to Haydn’s age—he died at 56, 
while Haydn had completed his 78th year a 
month before this performance of the “Creation” — 
who will venture to say that in 1849, Beethoven’s 
Oratorio, “Saul,” merely sketched fat his death, 
might not have been the occasion of a festival to 
the old man’s honor, unparalleled in the history of 
music! Te, as he met Haydn at the door, and, 
with Salieri and others, accompanied him to his 
seat, as he heard again the familiar music of the 
“Creation,” listened to and joined in the applause, 
—he had the right to look forward to the comple- 
tion of some era-making work which should stand, 
at least, as worthily beside Handel’s immortal 
productions, as this. To him there could have 
been nothing disheartening. But Weigl, Eybler, 
and the others ? 

The “Creation” lives; all that Beethoven wrote 
also lives—the weak kept afloat by the stronger 
works—-and what strength ! 

Our “half dozen contemporaries” were not 
Haydns and Beethovens — but their lives are 
parts of musical history, and their works, for the 
most part, are worthy of remembrance. 

“Unto every one which hath shall be given; 
and from him that hath not, even that he hath 
shall be taken away from him,”—yes, and the pos- 
sessor of the ten talents gets the poor devil’s one. 
Of nothing is this truer than fame. As time 
passes away, the man of the ten talents gradually 
absorbs all the reputation of his contemporaries ; 
he stands out alone, the one representative of his 
age in popular estimation ; his name alone known 
to any but the scholar and antiquarian ; all that 
his age produced in his department of science, 
literature, art, carried to his credit. Had no 
dramatist but Shakespeare thoughts, 250 years 
ago? Was there no English mathematician but 
Newton, when he was on the stage of action ? 
Did nobody but Handel write good music in 
England, from 1712 to 1750? Had John Milton 
no contemporaries? In one sense he did stand 
alone; for like Mt. Blanc, he towered into a 
region above all others ; but other mountains are 
there. 

It is peculiarly the case in music, that the few 
of any particular period carry off all the honors 
of their time in the estimation of posterity. 
Books, statues, paintings, are tangible things, and 





require but to be read or seen, and we all learn 
to make due allowance for the taste and thousand 
influences of their age in giving them their pecu- 
liarities of form and character. We can com- 
pare one man’s works more easily with those of 
another, and form some just conception of the 
real originality of any one. But few can read 
music so as to catch its full effect, or even so 
much of it as to gain any clear conception of the 
true position of a composer’s claims to originality 
and power; and seldom indeed are works of old 
masters, save the few epoch-makers, produced, 
that we may have the advantage of hearing them. 
Moreover, when the opportunity is given, how 
many are there, who can feel that some appar- 
ently simple movement, performed by some half 
dozen instruments, often really contains more 
musical thought, than many a modern piece, 
which demands all the pomp and resources of the 
modern orchestra ? 

In music, as in literature, or in the other arts, 
there are a thousand thoughts, which are common 
property; and the composer has not yet appeared, 
whose every melodic phrase or harmonic combi- 
nation was original with him. Handel’s and 
Bach’s are not the only good choruses of their 
age. Mozart’s, Haydn’s and Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies are not the only good ones of their time. 
But who now knows of any others? Who now 
can understand the fact that these masters had 
contemporaries, as highly thought of, as much 
admired and honored asthey? But, he that hath, 
to him shall be given ! 

The operatic composer is the one who has the 
least chance of enduring fame, and for a thou- 
sand obvious reasons, such as changing taste, and 
because he “has his good things” in his life, while 
the conscientious, laborious man of genius, who 
is above sacrificing his principles to immediate 
success, often, like Lazarus, “has evil things.” 
But, of this class of composers, the most unfortu- 
nate for future fame are those who occupy the 
places which all composers have before them as 
the objects of their amhition—Chapel-masterships 
in great opera houses; not so much so in our 
days, perhaps, as in the past generation, when 
they were often under obligations to produce a 
certain amount of music annually. Where are 
Handel’s operas ? What would Gluck or Mozart 
have done, to compare with what they did do, 
had they been confined, night after night, to the 
opera house, always rehearsing and conducting 
pieces new and old, good and bad, and forced to 
write to any text accepted by the managers, and, 
“in the spirit (of composition) or out of the 
spirit,” no matter—the music is demanded for an 
appointed time, and must be ready. 

How can you expect a great literary work 
from the man, whose intellectual faculties are 
always on the stretch to produce editorial articles 
for a morning newspaper ? How expect grand, 
enduring works of dramatic music, from men who, 
like Weigl and Gyrowetz, were at the beck and 
call of operatic managers, and whose contracts 
forced them to make music, as the decorators 
made scenery, for any new piece in hand ? 

But I do not regard Weigl or Gyrowetz, as 
men whose native genius was such, as to have 
given us imperishable works, had they been oth- 
erwise situated in life; nor have they probably 
contributed much to that fame and reputation, 
which in after years will be absorbed by “him 
who had ;” still their music “was lovely and 


pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
have not been divided,” for most of it has sunk 
into like oblivion. 

I do not then write upon these half dozen men 
as of giants, but hope, nevertheless, that my ac- 
count of them may not prove unpleasant for hot 


weather. A. W. T. 
(To be Continued ) 





Schubert and Chopin. 


(From the Vienna Recentionen). 


When the name of Schubert is mentioned, tho 
“Lied ” of Germany is presented, in all its irresisti- 
ble power, before our mind. Whatever else Schu- 
bert produced—inelading the whole of his instru- 
mental music, however it may have been landed in 
recent times, and whatever brilliant qualities it 
possesses—disappears before his Songs. 

If we would characterize his peculiarity, we ought 
perhaps, to call him the creator of the song of civili- 
zation grafted upon the old trunk of nationality. In 
his strains, the tenderest feeling and the most delicate 
finish are united to a truly national principle, and it 
is this which imparts to them that indescribable effect 
which is never worn out, because, while fully satisfy- 
ing our intellectual requirements and polished taste, 
it has a touch of that primary feeling, which from the 
cradle to the grave, binds us to a great whole, to a 
living community of allied elements. 

We know with what power simple folk-melodies 
work upon men’s minds; how, when falling upon 
our ear in foreign countries, they awaken a deep and 
sorrowful yearning for home; how they turn our 
hearts to devotion, and strengthen us in our belief. A 
similar effect is produced upon an educated man by 
Schubert’s songs. When they are heard, a yearning 
is awakened fora more beautiful home, the Ideal 
within our own breast ; sorrow for our restrictedness, 
our weakness, and our corruption is merged into 
that indescribably sweet melancholy which springs 
from our glances towards heaven, and the feeling of 
our capability to raise ourselves to its bright spheres. 
Our astonishment at being still able to recognize so 
much that is beautiful and noble as the common 
property of the human soul, and, therefore, as our 
own, elevates us above ourselves and renders us 
blessed. 

Schubert’s songs have exercised a magical charm 
which is the property of genial creations alone ; 
Schubert has found in his imagination tunes which 
display to the haman soul its deepest secrets, and— 
as new and surprising in their appearance, as confi- 
dential and homely in their inmost nature—victori- 
ously represent the revelation of Tone in the Beau- 
tiful, the highest aim of art. Like Mozart in Opera, 
Schubert has, in Song, raised the relief of the ac- 
companiment to effective importance. By means of 
it, he has not only musically enriched song, bnt, 
also, by decided characteristic traits, given it an ob- 
jective power and a varied expression. Without 
sacrificing the inwardness of the Personal, the melo- 
dy in this way gained a vigorous epic bearing, and 
burst through the narrow limits of individual 
lyrical expression, which, when the feelings are flow- 
ing and impetuous, easily succumbs to the danger 
of monotony or of redundance.. This endeavor, 
however, by means of the form of the accompani- 
ment to attain more sharply defined character, and 
variety of expression, has sometimes led the great 
song-writer astray, and seduced him into harshly 
outward rhythmical tone-paintings. — It is not alone 
his less important songs which have been injured in 
their esthetic effect by this fault. That, moreover, 
when a man was so productive, as Schubert was in 
songs, he should publish to the world much which 
owed its existence more to a strong impulse to give 
vent to his feelings than to a genial outburst of real 
inspiration is a fact which cannot astonish any one. 

Before Schubert’s time, the “ Lied” had already 
been represented by two of the greatest composers 
of any period, namely by Mozart and Beethoven ; 
but it was Schubert who first applied to it his 
whole soul and his whole genius ; who rendered it a 
creation apart, and endowed it with the highest 
significancy. Although, consequently, Mozart’s 
“ Veilchen,” his ‘‘ Vergissmeinnicht,” his “ Abend- 
empfindung ” stand out unsurpassed, as wonderful 
and isolated blossoms of musical lyrics, and although 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide” has already entranced 
thousands, and will entrance thousands more, they 
are merely detached and independent musical com- 
positions, and not, like Schubert's Songs, taken as @ 
whole, a new and all-comprehensive creation, an 
entire world of all that the human breast contains 
within itself of sorrow and delight, of yearning and 
hope, of dreams and presentiments. After Schubert, 
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again, Mendelssohn and Schumann have written 
grand songs; with all their originality, however, 
they cannot conceal the fact that they were suggest- 
ed by Schubert’s style, but they are only isolated 
productions of subjective feeling, and not the re- 
flection of a great interior world. 

What the human voice, employed in song, was 
to our Schubert, the pianoforte was to the intellectu- 
ally-gifted Pole, Chopin. In Chopin’s tone-poems 
for the piano, this instrument, always justly valued 
as one of the most splendid organs for the rendering 
of polyphonic musical productions, is presented to 
us as an individuality of altogether peculiar beauty 
and power of expression. Chopin is a magician to 
whom the soul of the piano reveals its most secret 
and most special charms ; affectionately has it given 
itself up to him: whether he toys on the surfave, 
or plunges into the depths below, he always meets 
with willing reciprocity. If the great instrumental- 
ists of modern times have made it one of their prin- 
cipal tasks to study the individuality of each instru- 
ment, and the nature of its peculiar character of 
sounds, and to profit by them for the production of 
effects on a grand scale, we may designate Chopin 
as the man who recognized and developed the inde- 
a organ of speech belonging to the piano; by 

is creations it became an individuality. Chopin’s 
soul was too rich in materials, for an instrament on 
which we can only sing to satisfy it. It required the 
power of polyphony in order to express itself fully 
and freely. But Chopin was, on the other hand, too 
morbidly irritable to engage in profound studies’ of, 
and laborious efforts for, polyphonic instrumental 
composition ; the piano alone was adapted to aftord 
his natural impulses a proper sphere of action, and 
to receive, in kaleidiscopally changing forms, the 
stamp of his dreamily enthusiastic imagination. 
The dreamily melancholy feeling, which was the 
fundamental principle of Chopin’s mind, is promi- 
nently expressed in all his compositions, and even 
restrains his more joyous rhythms. As he isa man 
of thoroughly noble nature, sighing after the Ideal, 
but weak, entangled in the sensual charms, and 
deeply moved by the denials and dissensions, of 
life, his compositions generally produce on us a po- 
etical but rarely, in an artistic sense, quite satisfac- 
tory effect. The uneasiness in them is communi- 
cated to ourselves, and we sink, as a rule, into an 
entrancing dream, the speedy flight of which we an- 
ticipate and feel with pain. His melody is, certainly, 
somewhat monotonous, but endowed with a peculiar, 
and trequently overpowering, spiritual charm ; his 
arabesques and rhythms are invariably of an excit- 
ing nature and form rich and attractive illustrations 
of his strain. 

According to what we have said, it is not the 
similarity of the intellectual tendencies or the artis- 
tic style of these two composers which can or 
ought to justify their juxtaposition ; it is only the fact 
that Schubert, the song-writer, listened till he suc- 
ceeded in learning the subjective charm, the personal 
secret of the soul, so to speak, of the human voice, 
which, objectively, as an instrument of music dis- 
plays, more than any other, a cosmopolitan variety 
and richness of expression and beauty; while 
Chopin has succeeded in loosening the girdle of the 
subjective charms most special to the piano, which 
has willingly served, in its objective significance and 
capabilities, the greatest masters of the musical art 
in their most magnificent inspirations. 





M. Fetis on Jenny Lind. 


We have already given an account of the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival, which took place this year 
at Diisseldorf. Mme. Goldschmidt sang, and old 
M. Fétis, author of the Biographie des Musiciens, 
heard her and thus writes of it, ‘ Spiridion”’ trans- 
lating. 

The chief piece of the second day, or rather the 
attraction of the festival, was Handel’s ‘ Ode to St. 
Cecilia,’ one of the most celebrated compositions of 
the old master and one of those heard most seldom. 
We know the cause of this now. Jenny Lind alone 
could bring us here this masterpiece, which she has 
made popular in England. The subject of this ode 
of the poet Dryden reminds one somewhat of that 
old composition of the same author called ‘ Alexan- 
der’s Feast.’ The ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day ’ was 
originally set to music by an Italian eomposer, now 
as completely forgotten as his score. Handel took 
up the text and made a masterpiece of it. Handel’s 
whole score consists of three airs for the tenor, four 
for the soprano, three choruses and an overture. 
Really when I think of these little marvels, it seems 
to me I have seen one of those sanctuaries, where 
some amateur amorously hides one or two pictures 
which sing triumphantly the glory of the great 





masters for the beatitude of the owner and for the 
passionate admiration of those he introduces into the 
temple. Of three airs for the tenor, the first 1s the 
least remarkable ; it is a sort of measured recitative, 
interlinked with a grand chorus, one of those for- 
midable explosions where the majestic serenity of 
old Handel appears in full splendor. I confess that 
the remembrance of another air has faded before the 
originality and freedom of the third air, which is a 
war song in which the flourishes of the trumpets and 
the rolling of the drums ‘ concert’ with the voice in 
the most ingenious manner, others would say, in the 
most infantine manner, but I hold sincere and grand. 
The first air of the soprano celebrates upon the lyre 
the gentle sentiments of the heart and _ the 
thoughts of love. Here Jenny Lind revealed her- 
self. The melody, which is full of suave and fresh 
graces, goes alternately from the voice of the song- 
stress to the sympathetic strings of the violoncello. 
The charm seizes you; it masters you in that air 
with the flute which breathes the complaint of an 
afflicted heart. 

Here also, I abandon all attempt to describe the 
wonders of the struggle which takes place between 
the voice and the instrument ; I would speak, too, 
of the marvels of mechanism, of this horrible 
word, mechanism did not remind me of those 
doll babies with well-wound springs which have 
attempted to impose on us their exaggerated 
fame. This air, one of Jenny Lind’s triumphs, 
particulary exhibits in full light one of the facettes 
of her wonderfully complete talents, I mean eccen- 
tric face (I used another wretched word to half- 
express my idea,) the sure execution, the faculty, 
the particular instinct which enables Jenny Lind 
to modify the emission and the management of her 
voice to suit withthe nature of the instrument 
which accompanies it. To say that she imitates the 
flute or the violin would be to insult her; but she 
has for each intention of the composer a variety of 
accents, of emission and of management of the 
voice which you may conceive, but which I cannot 
describe ; let me simply hasten to add that these 
coquetries of the demi-voice, these audacious flights, 
these caprices remain grand and broad, there is, al- 
ways grace, always charm — never childishness.— 
Imagine what all these things become when other 
songstresses —I speak of the best among them— 
attempt to indulge in these excursions! I tremble 
when I think of it! How many hissing black- 
birds, how many American mocking-birds have we 
for one Swedish nightingale? How many Pattis 
fora single Jenny Lind! I now understand the trio 
of flutes in the Camp de Silesie, and L’Etoile du 
Nord, I understand Jenny Lind’s success in_ this 
Tournoy which irritated me to exasperation, I un- 
derstand how Meyerbeer (a first rate huntsman) 
found in Handel’s Saint Cecilia the idea and even 
the embellishment of his piquant and original inven- 
tion. After these enchanting graces comes a peer- 
less page—the intervention of the organ in the har- 
monious chorus. Jenny Lind gives it a gentle, and 
at the same time a severe character which gradually 
rises till it reaches ecstacy’s highest flight. The 
next air is another one of those delicate bits of 
tracery in which the composer seems sometimes to 
delight as if to rest from his grand conceptions. A 
chorus, which is, perhaps, a little too much develop- 
ed, ends this ode. In it Jenny Lind throws off a tri- 
umphal /a kept up with giddying tenacity while the 
trumpet sounds a long flourish. Two thousand of 
us rose in a transport of enthusiasm.” 





The Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
A letter from Henry Warp Beecuer, to The 


Independent. 
Lonpon, July 2, 1853. 


Mr Dear FRIENDS IN THE OFFICE: 


In a series of days of such rare and exquisite en- 
joyment as I have had since landing, there are some 
that stand out with pre-eminence, as, among the 
spires of a cathedral, high as all are, there yet are 
towers and spires that shoot up far above the others, 
and lie pictured upon the sky as you recede from 
them, long after the building and its lesser members 
have sunk down and disappeared. I have just had 
such a day. I did not believe it possible to put so 
much experience into one day, or that, after so con- 
tinuous an excitement of rare novelties and delights, 
I could feel any more pleasure than I had. Bat im- 
possibilities are quite possible. I find it out every 
day! I go as far as I can,—and then go further. I 
am filled entirely fall, and then receive a great deal 
more? When will itend? Shall Igo on, mount- 
ing higher, enjoying more, susceptible of more vari- 
ous excitement and capable of bearing it? Drastic 
excitements, and all which compel volition and labor, 
tend to exhaustion ; but excitements which are sweet- 


feel the solidity, the massiveness. 





breathed and that raise the mind to that region in 
which its acts are automatic, involuntary, effluent, 
seem to nourish rather than exhaust. Your hours 
are all radiant. You wake into gladness, and fall 
out of joys into sleep. One may have, even in this 
life, some conception of that liberty and range of joy 
toward which we are travelling, when the earthly be- 
ing dropt, all that is susceptible of weariness is gone, 
and the spirit springs up, no longer in bondage to 
sleep, fatigue, toil, or limitation of material condi- 
tions ! 

I have just returned from spending a day at Syd- 
enham Crystal Palace, and that accounts for the 
foregoing strain. The day was glorious. Every- 
body had said, “You must go to Sydenham!” I 
had read descriptions of it. Yet, the meaning of it 
never dawned upon me till to-day—this most won- 
derful of all modern English achievements. Even 
after having been at Chatsworth, one of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s seats, reputed, hitherto, to be the finest 
in the world for landscape-gardening—Sydenham is 
still more wonderful. This great Crystal Palace, 
vast but not massive, springs into such huge propor- 
tions with such a fine and almost etherial structure, 
that you can scarcely believe it to be more than a 
picture ; or if a veritable building, one which the 
winds will blow away. It is the very antithesis of 
castles and cathedrals. These impress you by their 
solidity. They are mountains of stone, and seem to 
be durable as the mountains from which the stone 
was hewn. Against their huge walls has dashed 
battle and siege, almost in vain. Time: itself, that 
never raises its siege, seems in vain, with wind, and 


art, and frost, to have assailed many mighty mediw*/. 
And when you look upon them, yor." 


val structures. 
But this film upon 
the sky—this gossamer spun last night by fairies, this 
glittering, luminous, transparent spectre of a palace ! 
Can it be real, durable, tangible ? 


The grounds on which this etherial pile is erected 
are worthy of the vast jewel which they hold apon 
their bosom. There is every variation of hue and 
slope. The grass is shaven close, and is as green 
and velvety as only English grass can be. Cut into 
its green are innumerable beds of gorgeous flowers 
of every hue. You are dazed and dazzled at the 
wealth of flowers, the clumps of rhododendrons, the 
belts, beds, and ribbons of color, the circles of roses. 
I have travelled in the prairies of the Great West, 
and seen the sheets and billows of flowers that 
stretch with endless profusion there. There are no 
such wild and extravagant abundance here. It was 
as if the flower angel had sounded the trumpet, and 
a prairie of flowers had rushed to camp to be brigaded 
and marshaled; and now, in ranks and squadrons, 
in files or companies, they carry their floral lances to 
this innocuous war of beauty! Lakes, fountains and 
pools abound. The most gorgeous dream of the 
Arabian Nights would turn pale and fade out in the 
presence of this substantial glory of horticultural 
skill. If I had had time, I should have been amazed 
at the literature of color spread out here. 


These flowers I had seen, all of them, growing 
loose and disconnectedly. Here they were gathered 
into artistic groups by similarities or contrasts. I 
had seen them a scattered alphabet of beauty, every 
letter by itself. Here they were composed into 
words and sentences. My eye drank and was drunk 
with color. I turned from the grounds to the build- 
ing, and from it again to the grounds. O happy 
people, whe can come hither so easily! For, the 
immortal glory of this enterprise is this, that this 
palace and grounds, that have no parallel or equal in 
the world, are presented by the wealth of London to 
the common people! I do not believe that so extra- 
ordinary a combination of rational pleasures for every 
sense and sentiment of man was ever before com- 
bined. Not for the government, nor for kings or 
nobles, not for a rich and refined class, but for the 
great common people has this miracle of beauty and 
use been wrought ! 

Within is every variety of food for bodily hunger, 
capitally served, simple for those who need or can 
afford little, and sumptuous for those who choose it. 
Every provision is made for the incidental wants of 
the throngs of men, women and children. But now 
come the marvels. You live in Egypt and walk in 
the temples. You stand in Greek halls. You -see 
the altars and statues, the Parthenon, the friezes, the 
gods. You enter a Roman dwelling. All is repro- 
duced as in the days of Augustus. You stand in the 
gorgeous Alhambra, in a Pompeiian house, in the 
Byzantine court, in the Norman, the early English, 
the full Gothic buildings or courts. The illusion is 
complete. Time is dead. The old has come back, 
and is new. Nay, distance is ended. You seem to 
be in different ages and widely different countries all 
at the very same time. You lose your identity, 
whether you are ancient or modern—whether you are 
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at Athens, or Rome, or Byzantium, you cannot tell. 
Or is it a gorgeous dream? Is this some sorceress 
kaleidoscope, whose every turn rattles the elements 
of various ages and countries into strange conjunc- 
tions # 

The illusion is increased by the unity of all cli- 
mates in the vegetable kingdom. Under this glass 
hemisphere the temperate and torrid zones dwell to- 
gether in peace. There is room for every thing. As 
you stand at one end, you look down through a 
crystal aisle more than sixteen hundred feet, and 
over this long, luminous path there is no roof until 
you rise a hundred and seventy four feet in the cen- 
ter, and a hundred and ten on either side of it. 
Along this vast track are gathered the rarest vegeta- 
ble productions of the globe, growing in soil, or air, 
or water. Vines cover the iron columns, and spread 
ont their filmy branches along the connecting rods. 
Huge pendant baskets, filled with trailing plants, 
swing in the air at heights that hide their support, 
and cause them to seem self-supported, Marble- 
lined reservoirs of water, artificially heated, are cov- 
ered with aquatic lilies. From step to step, all the 
way down, youcome upon the most magnificently 
grown shrubs and plants and trees.. They line the 
whole long interior, so that you imagine yourself 
looking down an avenue of some extraordinary for- 
est filled with undergrowth, shrubs, vines, and mosses. 
Out of these green mosses, at every step, peep the 
most exquisite creations of art. There are casts of 
almost every renowned or beautiful statue in Europe, 
arranged in long sequence. All the sculpture that 
you have ever seen in engravings, read of in books, 
heard of in conversation, meets you in this palace of 
miracles. The treasures are endless. You cannot 
in a day even glance at them. You leave more 
things unseen than you look upon. Every step opens 
recesses full of wonders. Picture-galleries flow along 
the sides as if they would never end. The portrait 
gallery presents you with almost every historic face. 
Io you need to read of these things? Turn aside 
into the library with thousands of volumes. Sit 
down in the Reading Room, which, though several 
thousand people are threading the building, is as 
quiet as though it were a lonesome bower in the 
woods! Or are you tired in eye and foot? Sit 
down and listen to a very noble band that yonder is 
rendering classic music skillfally. This marvellous 
variety gives you rest by change. If sculpture fails, 
there is architecture ; and of that variety ranning 
through all the schools of time. Are you weary of 
this? Try color on the canvas. Do you weary of 
this? Will you take a walk around marble-bound 
lakes, or among palms and gigantic ferns, or among 
clove and cinnamon, pepper and ginger, tea and cof- 
fee plants? Or would you rid yourself of company ? 
Go out into the grounds. By some one of the walks 
you can ina moment be hidden in secluded, leafy 
covers, or you may seek the lake and artificial 
island, and see the geologic periods represented in 
strata, and the ante-dilavian animals reproduced in 
form, if not in life. From some such stroll I re- 
turned and dined. TI could not make up my mind 
whether I was an Egyptian dining at Cairo with the 
old Copts, or a Greek, or a Roman, or Goth. I 
never once suspected that I was a Yankee, eating 
stout Euglish beef and pastry. 


This duty done, we go now to the Renaissance 
Court to see the statues by Michael Angelo! Here 
are Day and Night, with Julius de Medici sitting 
nobly above and between them. Opposite is Dawn 
and Twilight, with Lorenzo de Medici sublimely 
thoughtfal between them. There is the slave, oppo- 
site to it the Madonna and child, a Pieta, a Christ, 
buat most grand of all, the Moses! These are of the 
full size of the originals, and fill you with more pleas- 
ure and wonder since they are gathered into one 
grand company and fill the whole air with the spirit 
of their artist-creator. While thus walking and 
musing, the grand organ in the nave is filling all the 
air with its solemn harmonies! Where else did any 
one ever gaze upon Michael Angelo’s collected sculp- 
tures to the sound of grand organ music? We never 
know to what proportion our joys may rise until we 
have experienced them in the midst of solemn masic. 
At such a distance that all sense of the material in- 
strament is lost, solemn music seems to be a voice 
out of the spirit-world. It brings to us a call from 
the Infinite, and connects us with it. Our joys seem 
no more mortal. They are related to the eternal 
and spiritaal, and partake of their nature. They 
are preludes and presciences of immortality. The 
soul takes assurance that its most precious experi- 
ences are not transient and perishing. However 
silenced for a time, joy shall come again, and in the 
harmony of a better sphere, and roll for ever in un- 
disturbed and inseparable harmonies ! 


. It is true that all these treasures of art are but casts, 
imitations, plaster statues, plaster architecture, and, 


if one tries, he can quite destroy the illusion and pre- 
vent his own enjoyment. Bnt since they were exact 
patterns of the renowned works of the world—better 
than engravings or copies in painting—so like that 
only by a resolute effort could one break the illusion, 
why should one decline them or abate his satisfac- 
tion ? 

The best of all, to me, was the sight of such 
throngs of people—plain, kind-looking, common 
people—in thousands roaming through the grounds, 
gazing upon the marvels, watching the fish, peering 
into the green recesses, and as happy as any body 
could be, except the children. Of these there were 
hundreds—schools, classes, families, in groups of 
four or five, of ten or twenty, and of hundreds stream- 
ing through the aisles wild with delight, yet orderly 
and unmischievous. ‘This whole enterprise, in all its 
treasures and beauty, is an offering to the common 
people! More is done for the common people by 
the piety and wealth of England than in any land on 
the globe. In America the common people take 
care of themselves. In England they are, by the po- 
litical institutions of the country, shut out from a 
thousand privileges. There is need to give them, 
from benevolence, that which our people have as of 
their own right. It must be confessed that the phil- 
anthropic natures of Great Britain strove nobly to 
make up by benefactions the hopeless inequalities of 
fortune that spring from English institutions. 





Gounod's Faust. 
From a Liverpool Paper. 

Were the marvellous rapidity with which Monsieur 
Gounod has risen to celebrity considered as an avant 
garde of future events, it might indeed be supposed that 
a new musical era had burst upon the country of his 
birth; but if calm reflection be used in the examina- 
tion of this wondrous reputation, a more rational in- 
ference will be drawn, and for once the insouciant 
Parisians are themselves the ones to place their com- 
poser before the tribunal of strict inspection, deter- 
mined to “nothing extenuate or aught set down in 
malice,” to tranquilly analyze the real merit of the 
lately extolled author of Faust. When, four years 
ago, the French arrangement of Goethe’s poem was 
brought out at the Theatre Lyrique,the Parisians hailed 
the advent of new music with the freshened pleasure of 
those satiated with the continual repetition of a well 
nigh worn-out stock. The romantic interest of the plot, 
the manner in which it was placed upon the stage, the 
gorgeous scenery and decorations, the costumes, the 
fair hair and German burliness given to the actors, all 
combining not only to enhance that interest, but to 
impart a life-like reality to the scenes represented, 
wherein Parisian skill in spectacular splendor reach- 
ed its climax. The singers were of an inferior order, 
with the exception of Madame Carvalho, who in the 
performance of Marguerite realized the exquisite con- 
ception of her whom the great poct has left as the 
very type of womanly charm and purity. The opera 
was very successful, and M. Gounod’s name became 
enrolled among the fortunate musical caterers for 
the public. Satisfied with the spectacle, charmed 
with two fine choruses, fascinated with the story and 
delighted with Madame Carvalho’s delineation of its 
poetic heroine, the Parisians accepted the music 
without bestowing upon it too severely strict a criti- 
cism, such leniency being also in accordance with 
the theatre, which as of fourth-rate order held forth 
no pretensions to the fastidious and the exigeants. 
Four years have passed, during which Faust contin- 
ued to be played at intervals, the happy run being 
aided by the prima donna being the wife of the theat- 
rical manager, and her finding in the character of 
the gentle Marguerite a source for the display of her 
talent. The unexpected elevation of M. Gounod to 
European notoriety has, by placing him on a higher 
standard, also raised the mediam through which he 
is now regarded, causing the qualifications for such 
a position to pass under the closest review. Accord- 
ing to Parisian judgment, M. Gounod is not quite 
worthy of the rank so suddenly attained; nor is this 
opinion based upon the natural law of prophets never 
being duly estimated in their own country, but on a 
clear and calm examination of his music. Dr. John- 
son has defined genius “to be that without which, 
knowledge is inert and learning useless.” The great 
lexicographer was too large in such a view; but 
there might, indeed, be a strict application of it with 
regard to music, which, of all the arts, being the 
most dependent on inspiration, becomes bald and 
hollow when only treated through the laws of learn- 
ing. In Paris M. Gounod is considered a fabricator 
of music, but not an inspired composer. In the 
choruses he has displayed two happy ideas—one be- 
ne the novelty of old men singing together with the 

shrill treble of old age, the effect prodaced by the 
union of tenor voices ; the other being the soldiers’ 





chorus, based on a large broad phrase, well carried 





out, and sustained. That last sentence embodies a 
full criticism on Faust, for it is precisely because M. 
Gounod does not carry out and sustain his phrases 
that his music loses inspired strength, and becomes 
either insipidly commonplace or utterly incompre- 
hensible. At the commencement of every morceau 
an idea is implied, exciting hopes that progression 
will gradually render it distinct and clear ; but, alas ! 
disappointment is the only result. A passage full of 
promising beauty, over which the cognoscenti hang in 
anticipation of rich enjoyments, is all at once merged 
into what is flat and unmeaning, through which the 
composer seeks to display his profound science at 
the expense of the simply beautiful. This is a grand 
mistake, and one into which imitators of a school 
often fall. M. Gounod has endeavored to vie with 
German musical profundity ; but he forgot that in 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn the depths of counter- 
point and the skillful intricacy of harmony were 
used as means to an end, that end being the richest 
gratification to the ear, instead of making them serve 
as learned lessons. Faust would be of use to the per- 
severing student who sought to acquire a full knowl- 
edge of the algebra of music; but as the rendering 
of melody and the true purpose of song, the scholar 
must look elsewhere. ‘To use one of their own Par- 
isian phrases, the music of Faust is too decousu, too 
much cut up into little details, without any defined 


suite. Nowhere is this so provokingly displayed as _| 
*. 


in the garden duet, which for dramatically romantic 
situation is of itself a treasure to a composer, and it / 
would seem at the outset as if M. Gounod were 
worthy of possessing it. The opening phrase is of 
such exquisite beauty as to gain for its creator undy- 
ing fame ; but just when the enchantment of its lis- 
teners is excited, comes the cold bleakness of scien- 
tific modulations, which causes the ear to lose itself 
in unmeaning confusion, out of which again rises, 
like an oasis in the desert, another passage of intrin- 
sic value, but so brief as to leave no impression in 
accordance with its.real worth. Such floating gems 
as these would seem to indicate the possession of 
natural powers, and that were M. Gounod to lay 
aside his earnest desire to arouse the esteem and re- 
spect of the learned only, he might be able to claim 
the lasting admiration of the general public. That 
this present furore created by Faust will be of long 
duration remains a problem to be solved by time. 
Its creation is of easy explanation, for in the dearth 
of new music that of M. Gounod has been a thing of 
welcome to the wearied Londoners, who rush into 
the engouement for the French composer on the prin- 
ciple, as the Paris critics declare by their own saying, 
that “in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed are 
kings.” 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 

Oar readers must have remarked the sameness of 
the monthly summaries of doings at the Parisian 
opera houses. For years, indeed we read of the same 
round of a dozen ortwo of the more important pieces, 
with only occasional novelties, mostly of the lighter 
order. ‘“Spiridion,” of the Gazette, tells us that the 
government seriously thinks of trylng to break this 
spell of monotony, by making theatrical enterprises 
free to all. He thus describes the evil and the reme- 
dy proposed. 


At the Grand Opera they play Robert le Diable, 
Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, Guillaume Tell, from one 
year’s end to another ; or, if they revive La Muette 
de Portici, or La Giselle, they play nothing else. 
Mark you, all of these pieces are old—the youngest 
is fifteen years old. At the Opera Comique it is the 
same thing; Zampa, La Dame Blanche, Le Postillon 
de Lonjumeau, Le Domino Noir, La Fille du Regi- 
ment. At the Theatre Lyrique, founded for “the en- 
couragement of young artists,” you find: Der Frey- 
schiitz, Le Nozze di Figaro, Orphée aux Enfers, Les 
Montenegrins. The French Comedy has played four 
nights in the week Le Fils de Giboyer, and the other 
three nights, Moliere, Corneille and Racine furnish 
the entertainment. It is still worse at the minor 
theatres ; at the Porte St. Martin and Theater du 
Chatelet they have been playing Les Pilules du Dia- 
ble and Rothomago, “‘time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” And yet with 
these pieces, which are threadbare, our theatres took 
in at their doors last year (a “bad year,” for pecuni- 
ary distress has been universal from the loss of the 
once great American trade), no less than $2,500,000, 
and this enormous revenue is monthly increasing 
— every new rail laid and every additional station 
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The Parisians are not the only sufferers by this 
state of things. The dramatic authors, the musical 
composers, the play actors themselves are ruined by 
it. Managers, of course, do not care for new pieces 
as long as the old ones fill their houses full. Their 
interests are all enlisted to persuade them to discard 
new pieces, which require new scenery, new cos- 
tumes (expensive things both), and which ean give 
them no assurance against failure. As Jong as the 
old actors are not hissed off the stage, they do not 
want new ones whom they must drill, and whom they 
must accustom the public to. This state of things is 
fairly ruining provincial theatres. They have no 
constantly renewed audience. When a piece has 
been played four or five times it is exhausted, nobody 
cares to see it again. If there are no new pieces 
brought out at Paris, what can the provincial mana- 
ger do? Nothing under Heaven except to sue out a 
declaration of bankruptcy. 

The remedy proposed to ameliorate this condition 
of the drama is that sovereign remedy for all public 
ills : Liberty! There is no situation so desperate— 
a country may be brought to the verge of ruin by 
profligate demagogues or by an extravagant tyrant 
—Liberty will rescue it from the abyss! The pres- 
ent monopoly of the theatres will be destroyed, and 
any one who pleases to open a theatre may do so. 
The great Government theatres—the Grand Opera, 
the Opera Comique, the French Comedy and the 
Odeon—will continue to receive their annual subsi- 
dies ; but their theatre may be invaded by any mana- 
ger: Moliere may be played at Bobino as well as at 
the comedy : there may be operas and ballets at the 
Delassements Comiques as well as at the Academie 
de Musique. Experience has shown that whenever a 
new theatre has been opened we have had new au- 
thors and new actors. Dejazet’s bandbox introduced 
us to Mons. Victorien Sardon. Castil Blaze’s opera- 
season at the Odeon introduced us to Weber. An- 
tenor Joly’s lease of the Italian Opera during the 
summer months gave us Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, introduced us to Grisar (his Eau Merveilleuse 
was played there after having been refused every 
where), to Carlotta Grisi and to Anna Thillon. Old 
theatre goers have a horror of new and untried pieces 
and actors, and consequently do really militate 
against the production of new pieces and the appear- 
ance of new actors. 

Of course “‘the season,” both for operas and con- 
certs is passed, and the account of what is passing 
occupies less space than the anticipation of what is 
to come. The same clever correspondent writes : 

At the Opera Comique Mons. Montaubry’s success 
in Zampa is very great. The Theatre Lyrique’s 
doors are closed for the summer ; Mme. Ugalde sang 
the swan’s song of the season, appearing in Oberon. 
It opens in September and will give us in the course 
of the season Mons. Berlioz’s Les Troyens; Mons. 
Gounod’s (the well known composer of Faust) 
Mireille ; a one act opera by Mons. Guirand, (these 
three are “‘Rome prizes”) and three acts by Mons. 
Boulanger (for Mme. Faure’s first appearance at 
this theatre); further the revival of these old 
operas ; Mons. Grisar’s Les Amours du Diable, Clap- 
pison’s La Fanchonnette, Mons. Felicien David’s La 
Perle du Bresil, Mons. Victor Massé’s La Reine To- 
paze, Halévy’s Le Val d’Andorre, Mons. Reyer’s La 
Statue, Mozart’s Les Noces de Figaro and Mons. Gou- 
nod’s Le Medecin Malgré Lui and Faust. 

The company will chiefly consist of Mme. Car- 
valho, Mme. Faure, Mme. Charton Demeur and 
Mile. Muret (a favorite pupil of Duprez) ; MM. Pe- 
ront (the first prize of the Conservatory, a bass sing- 
er, Ismael and Lutz, (baritones both), and Pilo. 
This tenor singer was in the army during the whole 
Crimean war ; he rose to the rank of sergeant-major, 
but he became melomaniac and appealed to Gen. 
Mellinet to obtain his liberation from military ser- 
vice. I dare say you.know that Gen. Mellinet is a 
great melomaniac himself. The General refused. 
Mons. Pilo went to the Conservatory and asked for 
a hearing ; he so surprised Mons. Auber that the 
latter at once wrote to Gen. Mellinet: “France has 
gallant soldiers enough, but is not so rich in tenors 
as to warrant you in refusing us this young man.” 
General Mellinet could not refuse this appeal, and 
the young man is now at the Theatre Lyrique. 


London. 

Tue Operas. At the Royal Italian, Adelina 
Patti reigns the favorite of the season, and at Her 
Majesty’s, Mile. Artét. The Athenceum, whose opin- 
ions sometimes have the charm of novelty, not chim- 
ing with the general chorus, thus utters itself about 
them both in its review of the two operas, May 23. 
_Rorar Iranian Opera. The crowd was bril- 
liant at ‘Don Giovanni’ on Thursday week. There 





were the usual encores. The performance was as fine 
a one as could be expected under the circumstances, 
where so much rapid preparation of novelty must 
preclude close rehearsal of known works, and where 
all the principal artists are not first-rate. A Donna 
Anna is not found in Mdlle. Fricci ;—we do not in- 
dorse the popular admiration of Leporello by Herr 
Formes, feeling its want of real dramatic vitality 
and humor doubled by contrast with the redundance, 
without exaggeration of both in the Masetto of Signor 
Ronconi. The Donna Elvira of Madame Ruders- 
dorff is too boisterously shrewish ; cleverly and com- 
pletely expressed as is the music by her. Then, at the 
risk of our being burnt for heresy in the cause of 
Mozart’s intentions and of good vocal execution gen- 
erally, it must be represented that Malle. Patti’s Zer- 
lina 1s too staccato, its melodies too much broken and 
tormented with over-accent—musically, too, unfin- 
ished entirely to content those who cannot forget 
Sontag, or Madame Persiani, or Bosio,to whose popu- 
larity the lady seems for the hour to have succeeded. 
M. Faure’s Don Giovanni has improved; he is a 
modest, earnest, real artist, and as such cannot fail 
to improve. 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre. When Malle Artot 
began her career only a few years ago in London 
concerts, it was to be felt by every one who heard her 
that experience only was wanting to her entire suc- 
cess. A singer so accomplished, both vocally and 
musically, had not made a first appearance since the 
coming out of Mdlle. Artot’s preceptress, Madame 
Viardot. Since then, stage practice and success 
have done their work, and the lady, as was proved 
by her admirable performance in ‘La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento’ on Tuesday, is now something like the best 
operatic artist before the public ;—with a voice ex- 
cellently in tune, of sufficiently pleasing quality, and 
thoroughly trained. Mdlle. Artot’s acting, too, is 
good ; lively, without the slightest grimace or imper- 
tinence,—there is vouth in it, but no crudeness nor 
incompleteness. In brief, nothing could be more 
enthusiastic than her reception, and never was praise 
better merited. She is one of the few to be watched 
and listened for, and to be spoken of not after, but 
with Madame Lind and Sontag, whose performances 
in Donizetti’s prettiest comic opera must have been 
felt to render the essay of a younger artist in the 
character of Maria hazardous, to say the least of it. 

The month of May closed with three benefit per- 
formances for Mr. Lumley, the former manager of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, which caused much news- 
paper comment on the conduct of his old friend, the 
Earl of Dudley, proprictor of the theatre, in refusing 
him the use of it; so the benefit performances were 
given, and with great success, at Drury Lane. Great 
interest was taken in this tribute by the artists ; 
Mme. Piccolomini came all the way from Florence 
to lend her services, singing in Traviata and La Fig- 
lia del Reggimento and the last act of the Fuvorita. 
Tietjens, too, was to have sung in Don Giovanni, but 
some influence withdrew her aid, and Mr. Gye, of 
the other theatre, allowed Mlle. Fricci to take her 
place. The papers made much of this matter, uni- 
versal sympathy being felt for the ex-manager, who 
had helped so many artists win their fame and for- 
tune, and whose own fortunes had been saved by 
Jenny Lind. 

At the Royal Italian, during the same week, Mle. 
Fioretti sang in Martha, “making another step in the 
good graces of her public by her admirable singing 
and natural behavior.”” Then followed Le Prophete, 
with Nantier-Didi¢e as Fides, and Mile. Dettini as 
Bertha ; Tamberlik, splendid as usual, as Jean of 
Leyden ; and for the three gentlemen in black, the 
Anabaptists, Signors Neri-Baraldi, Polonini and 
Zelger. Patti, Mario and Ronconi sang together in 
Il Barbiere ; and Patti (for the first time) in Trovatore 
with Didiée, Mario and Graziani. 

We will now briefly sum up the lyrical delights of 
the two houses (‘a plague on both their houses,” 
one might say, while they keep harping upon the 
Traviata and the Trovatore) for the month of June. 


Rorat Iratran Opera. Traviata again, and 
Don Giovanni and Jl Barbiere and Martha in the first 
week, ending on Saturday with Za Gazza Ladra, 
in which Mile. Patti took for the first time the part 
of Ninetta ; of which let our friend the Jfusical World 
report : 





Of all the artists who essayed the character of 
Ninetta in this country—including, among others, 
Fodor, Malibran, Blasis, Mesdames Grisi, Penco, 
and Lotti—Malibran and Grisi alone won more than 
ephemeral fame in the part. Grisi made her first 
reputation in Ninetta, and many to this toy think 
she never surpassed that performance. When we 
assert that Mdlle. Adelina Patti has proved a worthy 
successor of Malibran and Grisi, we think we are 
paying the new Ninetta the greatest possible compli- 
ment. ‘The first performance of a character that de- 
mands for its realization the most finished singing 
and the most natural and intense acting can hardly 
fulfil the highest expectation, more especially when 
the performer, impulsive and enthusiastic, is liable 
to be carried away by her feelings. We saw and 
heard enough, however, in Mdlie. Patti’s Ninetta to 
satisfy us that it would become one of the most de- 
lightfully attractive impersonations in her varied re- 
pertory. She sings Rossini’s music almost au /ettre, 
and has evidently made the character her most seri- 
ous study. Her success was immense. She was re- 
called after each act, and at the fall of the curtain 
was received with deafening applause. The part of 
Pipo was sustained by Madame Didiée, that of the 
father by M. Faure, that of the Podesta by Signor 
Ronconi, Fabrizio by Signor Tagliafico, and Gian- 
netto by Signor Neri-Baraldi. On Monday the Pro- 
phéte was given for the second time. On Tuesday 
the Gazza Ladra was repeated, Malle. Patti creating 
even a greater impression than at her first perform- 
ance. Don Giovanni was given on Thursday and the 
Barbiere last night. 

The only novelty of the following week was the 
appearance of M. Obin in Robert le Diable, of which 
we learn from the same trustworthy source : 

The cast differed in three important respects from 
that of last season, Mdlle. Antonietta Frieci, Malle. 
Marie Battu and M. Obin replacing Madame Penco, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho and Herr Formes in the 
parts of Alice, Isabella and Bertram. Madlle. Fio- 
retti had been cast for the Princess, and rehearsed it, 
but at the last moment took it into her head that the 
music was not suited to her, and (after taking a 
month’s salary) left the theatre and the country the 
evening before the performance. The part of Isa- 
bella, nevertheless, had more than once been played 
by Malle. Fioretti at Rome, with Mdlle. Cortesi as 
Alice. Mdlle. Marie Battu, however, was by no 
means an inefficient substitute, short as was the no- 
tice she received. Malle. Fricci’s Alice has both 
strong and weak points, the latter predominating. 
M. Obin, from the Grand Opera of Paris, where he 
has held the post of first bass for some years, though 
nervous at the beginning achieved a decided success. 
His voice is remarkable both for quality and range ; 
he sings well, and is versed in all the traditions of 
the character. Having to struggle against a foreign 
language, M. Obin had “up-hill” work; but as the 
opera progressed he gradually threw off all restraint, 
and in the incantation scene created a highly favora- 
ble impression. On the whole, M. Obin will prove 
a great acquisition to the Royal Italian Opera. Sig- 
nor Tamberlik’s Robert was by far the most finished 
performance; his singing was pure, noble and unaf- 
fected, his acting natural, forcible and chivalric. 

On Monday the Gazza Ladra was repeated ; on 
Tuesday Roberto il Diavolo was given for the second 
time ; on Thursday Don Giovanni, and last night J1 
Trovatore—Madlle. Patti appeared in all excepting 
Roberto. 


Then for another week the Prophéte and Jl Bar- 
biere, and Mansaniello, and Don Juan, and Martha, 
took their turns again, and on Thursday, July 3d, 
Gounod’s Faust was brought out for the first time at 
this theatre, in rivalry with Her Majesty’s, where it 
had been occupying the stage nearly the whole 
month. The World merely says of it. 


Ov Thursday M. Gounod’s Faust, under the name 
of Faust e Margherita, was produced, with a complete- 
ness and splendor not surpassed in any of those’ mag- 
nificent operatic spectacles for which theatre is re- 
nowned. Each of the “tableaux” into which the 
opera is divided was a masterpiece of picturesque ef- 
fect, only equalled by the admirable arrangement 
of the stage business. The chief characters were 
sustained by Madame Miolan-Carvalho, Madame 
Nantier Didiée, Mademoiselle Lustani, MM. Faure 
and Tagliafico, Signors Graziani and Tamberlik: 


Three pieces were encored—the quaint strophe allot-~\ 
ted to the old men (‘Nei di di riposo”), in the open- { 


ing chorus of the second act ; the first song of Meph- 
istopheles (“Dio dell’or”) ; and the martial chorus 
with which Valentine and his companions celebrate 
their return from the wars. The principal singers 
were called on several times in the course of the eve- 
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ning; and atthe end of the third act M. Gounod 
himself was summoned before the curtain. The 
performance did not terminate until half an hour 

t midnight. The house was crowded with a bril- 
iant, but not very enthusiastic audience. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre. Here too the month 
began with the announcement of La Traviata ; only 
Mile. Artét was ill, and parts of the “Barber”, Trov- 
atore, &c., were given instead. Then came the Hu- 
guenols (second time), and the Traviata without fail, 
and, still continuing in the ’Ercles Verdi vein, the 
Ballo in Maschera, with an uncommonly brilliant 
cast: Miles. Tietjens, Trebelli, Volpini; Signors 
Giuglini, Delle Sedie and Gassier. Mlle. Volpini, 
who took the part of Oscar the page, was a debutante 
and created a marked sensation. 

Gounod’s Faust—first time in Eng)and—was the 
next nine days’ wonder. The first night was a great 
success, M. Gounod himself being present, who was 
twice called out. Our friend D., after several hear- 
ings, thus remarks upon it: 


Faust is M. Gounod’s Vathek. He is, in fact, as 
much the man of one opera as in another sense that 
other man was the man of one book. Well, then— 
what is this Faust? Musicians will tell you that as 
a work of art itis not very remarkable; amatents 
insist that it does not to any great extent reveal the 
faculty of inventing tune; purists will add that its 
~ 5 of harmony and modulations is based upon that 
of Richard Wagner, that it contains not a single in- 
geniously constructed morceau d’ensemble (grave ob- 
jection to a grand opera), that the dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic coloring of the whole is borrowed now from 
Weber, now from Meyerbeer, now from Wagner, 
now from Verdi, and now from Halévy. But what 
of all this? True or false, of one or all of the fore- 
going charges, Faust is the most popular opera of 
the day; and whatever——but, n’importe; we have 
now to record another of its successes. 

Faust—Faust—Faust—nothing but Faust. Faust 
on Saturday, Wednesday and Thursday ; to be re- 
peated to-night, on Tuesday, and “every night until 
further notice’—as they say at the theatres. We 
have heard. Faust four times, and, without being im- 
pressed by it as with the work of a man of genius or 
of a great master, can easily understand its almost 
universal ce ownge Music even less characteristic 
and less pleasing than M Gounod’s would hardly 
have failed to attract with such a cast as that of 
Faust at Her Majestv’s Theatre. Malle. Titiens’ 
Margaret is incomparable ; Sig. Ginglini sings the 
— of Faust to perfection ; M. Gassier (if he cou/d 

ut look but a little more diabolical) would be all 
that is dreamt of in the French Mephistopheles ; 
Malle. Trebelli and Mr. Santley, as Siebel and Val- 
entine (Margaret’s lover and brother), give the high- 
est importance to characters of which little or nothing 
had previously been made. Malle. Taccani is a more 
than respectable Murtha ; the chorus is admirable ; 
the band beyond praise ; the mise en scéne in all re- 
spects efficient, in some remarkable. Sig Arditi, by 
the talent and zeal he has shown in preparing this by 
no means easy work for representation, has placed 
himself in the first rank of operatic conductors ; 
while Mr. Mapleson has won and deserved the esteem 
of his subscribers and the public by the spirit and ex- 
pedition he has displayed in the whole affair. Then, 
the book—although poor Goethe cuts but a sorry fig- 
ure in it—is wonderfully adapted to musical treat- 

ent. Every act (there are five acts in all) is based 
upon a striking and readily-explained incident ; every 
scene is interesting in itself, besides being an intelli- 
gible step in the progress of the story ; every charac- 
ter is as familiar as the men and women of Shaks- 
peare’s immortal dramas ; what more could a com- 
poser desire ? 

Faust is to be played on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, next week. We shall re- 
turn to it in our next. 


Germany. 

Corocye. <A new composition by Ferdinand 

Hiller, entitled “An Operetta without Words,” for 

iano with four hands, was played by the author and 
Herr Breuning, at a concert of the Musical Society 
in May. 

AmsterDAM. In a concert of the Liedertafel, 
(May 6) was performed a large composition for solo, 
male chorus and orchestra, called “the Deliverance 
of Leyden,” by Richard Hol. The royal family 
were present, and the king conferred an order on the 





| composer. Mendelssohn’s Paulus was recently per- 


formed here. 


Franxrort. The opera troupe have recently 
performed “The Sylphs,” a charming composition, 
it is said, by Himmel. In the last representation of 
the Huguenots three foreign artists took part: Wach- 
tel (Raoul), Fri. Zirndorfer (Valentine), and Frl. 
Walbach (Marguerite). 


Bertin. The Royal Opera was to remain closed 
from June 20 to the end of July. The approaching 
debut of Friulein Spohr, in the réle of Alice, is an- 
nounced. Frau Harriers Wippern lately performed 
the part of the princess in the same opera (Robert) 
with great success. 

The French, or Frenchy, opera at Kroll’s has been 
giving ‘Martha, Le Dame Blauche, Te Macon, VL’ 
Elisir d’ Amore, &e. Mlle. Suvanny did wonderfully 
well in the part of Adina. 


Hanover. Fraulein Weiss has made a great 
sensation as Fidelio. Her marriage with Herr Jo- 
seph Joachim was fixed for the beginning of June. 


Herold’s Zampa, so much in vogue 
Herr 


DRESDEN. 
twenty years ago, has been revived here. 
Tichatschek sang the principal part wonderfully 


Rostock. Bach’s ‘‘Passion” music (according 
to St. Matthew) was execnted at Whitsuntide in the 
church of St. Nicholas. The very long work was 
given unabridged, but the audience listened with at- 
tention to the end. The soli were sung by artists 
from Berlin. 
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Emile Prudent. 

The French have lost their great composer-pi- 
anist. Yet not great by the highest standard. 
His compositions, mostly of the modern fantasia, 
virtuoso order, have had considerable currency 
along with the like things of Thalberg, Liszt, 
Doehler, and others. But Prudent comes a long 
way after Liszt and Thalberg, being in no sense 
decidedly original, nor the founder of a school. 
If he has had imitators, it has been at second 
hand. But the Parisian critics place him very 
high. It is with allowance for some manifest 
extravagance that one must read the sketch of 
his life and merits, which we here abridge from 
the Gazette Musicale. 

He was born at Angouléme on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1817. According toone of his best friends, 
M. “ Albéric Second,” a veil of mystery and 
romance covers his birth. “One morning the 
inhabitants of the Rue de Geneve observed in 
the modest shop of a tuner of pianos, who car- 
ried on a small trade in music, an infant but a 
few weeks old and beautiful as Cupid. Whence 
came it? Noone ever knew; the adoptive 
father and mother of the child preserved an 
absolute silence on this subject. His extreme 
gentillesse, the exquisite distinction of his delicate 
form, sufficed to prove that he was nof the son of 
the old piano tuner, even had the latter tried to 
change the public opinion, which he never did.” 

Another writer says that Emile Prudent’s real 
name was Racine Gaultier; that his father, a 
piano-tuner at Angouléme, knew something of 
the mechanism of this instrument, and was his 
first teacher ; and that, having a presentiment of 
the happy talents of his son, he removed, about 
1827, to Paris, in order that he might command 





for him a good musical education. Emile was 
admitted into the Conservatoire, where he was 
an assiduous member of Zimmermann’s class. His 
father and mother, meanwhile, had separated, 
and Emile went in 1830 to live with his father in 
the Rue Beauregard, in a house once famous 
under the name of the Three Pigeons. 

At the Conservatoire he carried off the second 
piano prize in 1831, and the first in 1833. The 
following year he obtained the second prize in 
harmony and practical accompaniment. “When 
T again saw him in the latter part of 1834,” says 
M. Alberic Second, ‘the old tuner had died two 
years since of the cholera, and the laureate of the 
Conservatoire earned his living by giving a few 
lessons.” He made a trade of music until he 
should be permitted to practice it as an art, and 
frequently, in the winter, he even played for 
contra-dances. Tormented by the desire to 
“produce himself” in another fashion, and to sub- 
mit his talent to a serious audience, he gave a 
concert, which, in spite of the aid and encourage- 
ment of some good friends, resulted in a bill of 
expenses. “Then it was,” continues this roman- 
tic chronicler, “that Emile Prudent conceived 
and executed a singularly courageous resolution. 
The very next night he broke the gay Parisian 
life short off. with its adventures (for he was a 
handsome youth and perhaps not entirely to 
blame), and returned to Angouléme, where he 
devoted himself with such ardor to laborious 
practice, that he was threatened with paralysis 
of both fore-arms. A skilful physician of the 
country, who was very fond of him, sent him, 
every day for a month, to the public slaughter 
house, where he plunged his arms to the elbow 
into the smoking blood of beeves (!) This treat- 
ment” (labors, dangers and sacrifices worthy of a 
greater cause) “soon restored all the suppleness 
and energy of his enfeebled wrists. During this 
residence at Angouléme he married her, who is 
now his desolate widow, after having been the 
cherished companion, the intelligent friend, and 
the valiant comrade of his whole existence as 
man and as artist.” 

Having laid this groundwork of hard, continu- 
ous practice, and deep study of the masters, Pru- 
dent bade adieu to his townsmen and settled down 
at Nantes, where his lessons were immediately in 
great request. There, slowly and surely, if not 
as suddenly as Thalberg, he acquired an imposing, 
but at the same time a modest authority. 

Prudent’s compositions, as we have said, do not 
belong to the higher order of really imaginative 
creations, and cannot claim to be mentioned 
along with the piano-forte works of men like 
Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, or Chopin. They 
belong to the modern virtuoso school; that is, 
were written more to illustrate the art of piano 
playing, than from any inward necessity of ex- 
pression; they are not so much tone poems, as 
they are clever and brilliant tone-exhibitions. 
They are perhaps among the cleverest of the 
attempts to do like Thalberg. This kind of com- 
position — art we can call it only in a qualified 
sense and as it were by courtesy —enjoys more 
esteem just now in Paris than in most other great 
musical centres. Of Prudent’s compositions the 
writer in the Gazette says: “ In his Fantasias on 
Lucia, on the Huguenots, on Norma, in his Sou- 
venirs de Beethoven, he employed the method of 
which Thalberg was the inventor. He availed 
himself of the arpeggio with a vigor and a power 
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beyond which there was nothing left; he set the 
pillars of Hercules for this means of effect, and 
it was an honor worth as much as another. At 
the same time he tried his hand at original mor- 
ceauz, such as ‘ L’Hirondelle’ ‘La Ronde de 

Yuit” the Etude in A flat, and he soon showed 
that he had resources enough in him not to build 
eternally on other’s ground. The credit we 
claim for the first period of Prudent is, that he 
began by doing what others did, as well as others 
did it, often better, and that he thus in a manner 
conquered the right to do something different. 
If he changed, if he modified, it was through 
conviction, and not through impotence. Far 
from insulting the success of his predecessors, he 
began with rendering them a full and sincere 
homage. After which, he saw that one should 
pass to other combinations, other effects, and he 
wrote the Concerto Symphonique, the most eleva- 
ted, the largest work that has issued from his 
pen.” (This was written ten years before his 
death). “The Concerto Symphonique, in which 
the part of the piano rivals in importance that of 
the orchestra, marks the second epoch in the 
works of Emile Prudent ; and around this Con- 
certo, at the same level, though quite different 
in character, are grouped the delicious morceaux 
entitled: * Les Bois,’ ‘ Les Champs,’ and the ‘A lle- 
gretto Pastoral,’ which serve as a transition to the 
third epoch. The author of the Concerto Sym- 
phonique, descending from the heights [very grand 
this !] of this capital work, yielded himself to the 
inspiration of the musical landscape; and _ this 
inspiration shows itself again still bolder, still 
more brilliant, more ravishing than ever in_ his 
last two compositions, the ‘ Danse des Feés’ and 
‘ La Villanelle.’—* Within the last ten years this 
list has been enriched by numerous works, among 
which we will only cite the ‘ Chant du Ruisseau,’ 
‘ Folie’ the ‘Chanson 4@ hoire, ‘ Les Naiades, 
Le Chant d’ Ariel’ ‘ La Prairie, his ‘ Etudes- 
lieder,’ his Romances without words, and finally 
his ‘ Trois Réves.’” A plenty of poetic titles, to 
say the least. But what hosts of would-be 
geniuses cover the counters of the music-sellers, 
and fill the advertising sheets with just such 
dainty seeming subjects! Prudent’s perhaps are 
among the best of them; but will one of them 
be remembered as long as the least thing of Cho- 
pin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, and the 
few of real inspiration ? 

Prudent, the Gazette continues, never was, or 
wished to be any thing but an artist, and it wasa 
fixed idea with him to elevate French art to as 
high a pitch as possible, and make himself the 
chief thereof. ‘This idea he had almost entirely 
realized, and he was, without contradiction, the 
French pianist the most capable of sustaining the 
parallel with the great foreign pianists. No one 
represented better than he the school, which, if 
he had not created, he had at least raised and 
ennobled.” 

As a teacher he had formed a multitude of em- 
inent pupils, and last year, when a place became 
vacant in the Conservatoire, he was designated 
by M. Auber to be its occupant. Still he was 
not appointed. He had given concerts with suc- 
cess in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and England; and he had the intention of going 
to Russia, and even of visiting America as soon 
as peace should be restored ; but the fatal disease 


attacked him at nine o’clock one morning and 
before night he was dead. 





Emile Prudent is described as “one of the best 
men to be met with; he had a lively wit, quick 
in reply, words brief and pointed; his mouth 
wore a smile of raillery ; his eye was clear and 
piercing ; and when, by a familiar movement, he 
threw back his handsome and abundant black 
hair, he discovered a large and pure forehead, 
in which his rare intelligence was easily divined.” 


Mr. Paine’s Organ Concert. 


The lovers of real organ music among us are not 
many. There doubtless would be more of them, had 
the ear and mind and heart been educated, if only by 
familiarity, by frequent hearing, to some clear ap- 
prehension and appreciation of the Fugues and other 
noble works of Bach and Handel. With the over- 
whelming strength of a great mass of human voices, 
in an Oratorio, the same essential musical structure, 
the polyphonic and Fugue form, makes a grand and 
quickening impression on the largest crowd of listen- 
ers. But the same essential niusic, the mere musical 
idea, asa pure Art creation, divested of imposing 
accessories, presented through the simple medium of 
an instrument, even as grand and church-like as the 
organ, appeals only to the finer sense and informed 
apprehension of the more musically educated, or to 
such natures as are predisposed to sympathy with the 
greatest and the deepest things, whether in Art, or 
poetry, or human life. Yet a mere organ concert 
may attract and may amuse a crowd, provided that 
it abdicates the nobler essentials of the true organ 
character, and condescends to clever competition 
with other dazzling shows and nine days’ wonders ; 
provided the organist will show off all the fanciful 
and pretty “stops,” imitate all sorts of instruments, 
even the orchestra itself, parody (it may be uncon- 
scious of the parody) Lisztian and Thalbergian feats 
of prestidigitation, doing the same things with the 
feet as well as fingers, and limit himself to those 
flashy compositions which are to Bach, what sputter- 
ing]fireworks are to the light of sun and planets ever- 
lasting in the heavens, or such sentimental trifles as 
might find their full expression on a hand-organ. 
Truly it is a waste and sacrilege to erect these grand 
Temples of Harmony, if the uses thereof are to be so 
trivial. The grandest organ ever built is but a poor 
ambition, unless it shall be made the organ for the 
utterance of the grandest music. But in communi- 
ties where neither musical nor spiritual experience is 
very deep or real, it cannot be wondered that the 
“showing off’ of the organ and the organ-player 
should interest more people than the best music ever 
written by the greatest genius in accordance with the 
genius of the instrument. The mass are carried 
away by the singer more than by the song, by the in- 
strument rather than by the musical idea which has the 
proper divine right to use it. 

No wonder, then, that an earnest musician like 
Mr. Parne, does not have the West Church crowded, 
or even half filled, when he announces one of his 
solid programmes of the most admirable organ mu- 
sic. Yet audience he does not lack, such as a young 
artist may be proud of. On Saturday afternoon, 
July 11th, in the softening and sober light of the 
nearly finished summer day, a couple of hundreds of 
attentive listeners sat in the galleries and remoter 
pews and corners of the old church, yielding up their 
thoughts to the solemnizing and refreshing influences 
of Bach, for a long and tranquil Bour or two. It 


only needed to be one hour later into twilight to 
make it perfect. This was the programme = 








1. Fantasia and Fugue, in E minor,......... J. K. Paine. 
SD OUI «cc nca0s disc ves wines ctcccvecceguatens 
8 Bass Solo.—Arm, arm ye brave!............4. Handel 
4. Trio Sonata, in C......... ..»- Bach 
5. Passacaglia, in C minor,. ....Bach, 
6. Bass Solo —Fall of Zion, se eeeeees Paesiello 
J. Dooantns fe TE Gat males «0.0 rc vdccccccnccsvcas Thiele 
8. Choral! variation, ‘‘Christ, our Lord, to the Jordan 
GRIF. onc crcccccseceescceeveccesecece sens» Bach. 
9. Andante from an Organ Sonata.......... Mendelssohn. 
10. Toccata in F,........0.eee ceed Visevetcoscguiedss Bach. 


Mr. Paine’s own Fantasy and Fugue is one which 





he had played to us before, and the impression which 
it then made by its clear, large and imposing charac- 
ter was fully confirmed. His improvisation was 
upon the softer and sweeter stops ; a well conceived, 
musing cantabile strain, tender and chaste in feeling. 
The Trio Sonata by Bach is one of the six which he 
had not played before in public ; the first movement of 
a bold, open-faced and honest character ; the Andante 
exquisitely delicate and subtle both in form and feel- 
ing; the Finale (Rondo) brilliant but fall of matter. 
The Passacaglia is certainly a most unique and inter- 
esting composition. It 1s ‘a form of ancient dance 
music, in which a slow and solemn theme, eight bars 
long, is repeated continuously in the bass, while free 
variations are carried on by the other parts.” The 
first and simplest of these variations have a singular 
poetic charm, entirely original, which is kept up in 
those that follow, although they grow more and more 
complicated and difficult. Some of Bach’s cadenzas 
and embellishments are imaginative and fairy-fine 
enough for Chopin, only never suggesting aught of 
sickliness. He was one of those who had plenty of 
nerves, and of the most sensitive, hut was always 
master of them. 

The Toccata by Thiele—a young man of a rare 
gift for the Organ, who was cut off at the early age 
of twenty-four, and is always mentioned with respect 
among the musicians in Berlin—was a free, bold, 
fanciful production, full of fire, and of a certain 
depth and energy of feeling that made one think at 
times of Beethoven. It was his last composition 
and is esteemed his best. It did not suffer in Mr, 
Paine’s able rendering.—The Choral Variation, of 
which Bach has left so many examples, is one of the 
most beautiful and touching forms of organ compo- 
sition. A flowing accompaniment is carried on all 
the time both above and below, limpid and cooling 
to the sense as running water, while single lines of 
the Choral tune are given out at intervals upon a 
mysterious sounding heavy reed stop, with most im- 
posing effect. The Andante by Mendelssohn was 
lovely, in pleasing contrast with the other good 
things, thoroughly individual, and probably appreci- 
ated by a larger number than most pieces in the pro- 
gramme. The Bach Toccata in F is that bright, 
free, glorious one, which has proved a favorite in Mr. 
Paine’s former concerts,—a sort of thing to make 
you happy, like the presence of a bright, unceremo- 
nious, great-hearted friend,—while it displayed to 
great advantage the organist’s rare mastery of his in- 
strument, especially his pedal playing. 

The two bass songs were effectively and tastefully 
delivered by Mr. KimBat, a member of the choir of 
the church in which the concert was held, who has a 
solid, manly, true bass voice. 

We hope Mr. Paine will persevere in the good 
work of offering to our public better organ music 
than it yet knows how to appreciate. By dint of 
repetition and familiarity, and with so important an 
auxiliary as the magnificent Organ now in process of 
erection in our city, Sebastian Bach, will yet become 
a presence and a power among us. 





La France Musicale (Paris) says: “They write 
us from New York that, at the close of the winter, 
the Harold Symphony of Berlioz was executed, 
with great success, atthe concert of M. Carl Ber- 
gami (meaning Bergmann). There is no chef d’ 
euvre that has been received with more enthusiasm 
by the true dilettanti of New York, than this cele- 
brated Symphony.” The “true dilettanti” were of 
course the Frenchmen and others of French musical 
affinities. Their opinion or feeling is not to be taken 
for that of all the well-informed, appreciative music- 
lovers in New York. No one for a moment will 
suppose that the constant nucleus of the Philhar- 
monic subscribers, any more than such sterling clas- 
sical musicians as Mr. Scharfenberg, Mr. Timm, 
Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Burke, Mr. William Mason, Mr. 
Bergmann himself, could find as much in a work 
of Berlioz as in a Symphony of Beethoven or of 
Mendelssohn. Even some, who plead for the per- 


formance of new works as well as old, and who 
hail Berlioz as a genius in his way, couple their 
praise with most important qualifications ; thus the 
musical critic of the Times after the concert referred 
to, wrote : 

It is not easy to express a liking for Bertioz’s 
muse —so strangely does it oscillate between the 
extreme of raving eccentricity and of Colossal, but 
entirely inconsequential magnificence. His genius 
belongs to a sort of musical deluge, and what you 
find in it is interesting as a phenomenon of nature, 
like the megatherium or the ornithoryneus: paradozus. 
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It is impossible to say why he has so mach tail or 
so little fin, and one can readily believe that in a 
moment of excitement he could climb a tree or dive 
to the bottom of old ocean with equal facility. But 
that he has genius, is demonstrated by the fact that a 
number of respectable notorieties have been engaged 
for several years in stealing it. Berlioz has supplied 
the school of the “future” with the few ideas of 
which it can boast, and’ this work of “Harold” con- 
tains the materials for a dozen Liszts and Wagners. 
It is somewhat more coherent than others of the 
composer’s large works. The plan is thoroughly 
dramatic, and the one idea of keeping the personali- 
ty of Harold constantly before the audience, whilst 
the orchestra presents a dazzling succession of scenes 
in which that unhappy individual is a spectator, if 
not a participator, is excellently maintained by 
means of the Viola, representing the hero. Nor is 
the work destitute of the tangible merit of melody, 
although it is for broad and startling combinations 
of instruments, happy conceits of coloring, and 
massive and overwhelming effects of sonority, that 
it is most remarkable. It is in these latter respects 
that we perceive the hand of the master, and the 
daring invention of a man of genius. To say that 
the work is one of the most interesting of its sort, is 
feebly to express the pleasure that its fine perform- 
ance on Saturday night afforded to the audience. 
Doubtless not a few, too, in that audience would 
dissent from even this praise; where this writer 
finds “ideas,” they can see nothing but effective, 
startling, or “colossal” treatment. On the score of 
originality in general, we think that Wagner would 
have a heavier vote than Berlioz ; while as against 
any of the great classical masters, the Beethovens 
and Mozarts, all of the three candidates would have 


to count as “scattering.” 


Ricnarp WacneR has taken summer quarters 
at Peuzing, near Vienna, where he is working upon 
new operas. 


Apeina Pattt is engaged for a series of concerts 
at Wiesbaden, Manheim and Frankfort, in the month 


of August. 


Ar unpublished Magnificat, written by Hanpet, 
when a young man, by desire of Cardinal Ottoboni, 
has recently been performed in London. Only two 
copies exist—one the property of Queen Victoria, 
and the other of the Sacred Harmonic Society of 


London. 


A letter from Konigsberg says: “A very comical 
scene has just occurred at our theatre. Mdlle. 
Jananschek, one of the most celebrated actresses in 
Germany, kas been giving representations at K6n- 
igsberg. The other day she was taking the part of 
the Maid of Orleans in Schiller’s tragedy, and in one 
scene in the fast act, while she escapes from prison, 
she has to seize as she flies the sword of one of the 
English cavaliers who guard her. At Kénigsberg 
all military parts are played by Prussian soldiers. 
The man whose sword the Maid of Orleans was to 
take happened to be acting for the first tlme, and was 
completely ignorant both of Schiller and the Orleans 
heroine. When the actress, in ranning past, snatched 
at his weapon, he resisted and said loudly, ‘ No, I 
don’t give up my sword.’ You may imagine the 
langhter with which this was heard, given, too, in a 
Prussian patois which contrasted singularly with the 
elevated language of the tragedy. The actress, to 
whom the sword was necessary to finish her part, be- 
came irritated and took it from him by force. In 
doing so she wounded her hand, without, however, 
much mischief; but at the end of the spectacle she 
declared to the director that she would not play again 
in K6nigsberg.” 

Cart Anscnvrz, instead of going abroad him- 
self, has sent an agent by the name of Meyer, to 
engage singers for his German Opera troupe; 
whereat one of the New York itemizers conjectures 
that there will be two German operas here next 
winter. 

It is said that the score of a lost opera, “ Maria 
Stuarda,” by Donizetti, written at Naples in 1834, 
and there suppressed by the censorship, has been re- 
covered and will be produced so soon as an artist can 
be found able to support the heroine’s part. 


The leading musicians of Brussels have sent in a 
report to the govennment on the question of pitch, 











annonncing it to be their unanimous jndgment that 
the diapason onght not to be lowered. This is di- 
rectly in the face of the prevailing tendency through- 
out Europe. 

Mapamg Anna Bisnop gave a concert in Port- 
land, on the 4th, for the benefit of the Sanitary Con.- 
mission. 

Verp1’s “ Forza del Destino” was very success- 
fal in Rome. In Madrid, the composer received 
25,000 francs for conducting the rehearsal of his 
opera.—The imperial theatres at St. Petersburg 
cost the czar, last season, a million francs, and he 
means hereafter to be more economical. Singers 
therefore turn their backs on St. Petersburg. 


The Beethoven Monument in [eiliqenstatt is the title 
of an elegantly printed pamphlet (published by the 
Typographical, Literary, and Artistic Institution of 
Zamarski and Co., Vienna), which gives us a repre- 
sentation of the Monument, and the surrounding 
country, details of the erection and uncovering of the 
Monument, and a musical appendix containing a 
“Cantata for the uncovering of the Beethoven Mon- 
ument, set to music for four male voices and accom- 
paniment, by B. Randhartinger.” The profits of the 
pamphlet will be devoted to the fund for keeping in 
order the space around the Monument. 

Heiligenstatt (“Sanctus Locus” in old deeds, and 
therefore not to be written ‘Heiligenstadt’”’) is a neat 
village, resembling a small country town, of 215 
hearths, and 4,500 inhabitants, who, for centuries, 
have produced excellent wine, and who take their 
agricultural and horticultnral produce to Vienna, 
which is close to them. Beethoven resided here on 
several occasions in the summer, and on a favorite 
spot on the banks of a brook, under a group of 
hazels, in the avenue which leads from Heiligenstatt 
to Nussdorff, and which is now called the “ Beetho- 
vengang,” or “ Beethoven’s Walk,” stands the sim- 
ple monument: a colossal bronze bust, upon a mar- 
ble pedestal, tapering off towards the top. It is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, erected by the Verschéne- 
rungs-Verein (Embellishment Association) of Heil- 
igenstatt. The bust is modelled and cast in bronze 
by the Baron von Fernkorn. The monument was to 
be uncovered on the 22nd June, weather permitting, 
and delivered over, by Dr. Anton Heidmann, the 
President of the Association, to the parish of Heil- 
ivenstatt, on the’ condition that the inhabitants would 
take care that it should be protected, and the hazel 
trees under which the great master so often used to 
sit be preserved as long as possible. 

At the ceremony of uncovering the Monument 
the Cantata we have mentioned above was to be 
sung, and a speech, written by Dr. L. A. Frankl, 
spoken by Herr Forster of the Imperial Theatre. 
The speech is printed, with a number of pieces of 
poetry, ete., in the pamphlet, and contains, among 
other things, the following passages :— 

** Let everyone who was a contemporary of Immortal men 
be proud of the fact! We ourselves were, and that, too at a 
time when the tongue was compelled to be dumb, and when 
war was waged upon the free expression of the mind in our 
own native land. Then it was that the music of the modern 
Titan undertook to sing men’s indignation, and give utterance 
to the hymn of Freedom, so that men’s hearts and minds 
should not unlearnand forget them!” 

In the evening there was to be a grand concert to 
celebrate the occasion in the Park Saloon. After an 
excellent prologue (also printed) by Joseph Weilen, 
there is to be a performance i evagniiiens by 
Beethoven, carried out by Helmesberger’s Quartet, 
Herbeck’s Gesangverein, the Miannergesangverein, 


&e. 

Among the poems, one called Beethoven’s Kirmess 
relates a trick played by the master and three joyous 
companions, while L. A. Frankl recounts another 


anecdote to the following effect, founded upon a 
Heiligenstatt tradition, and, as far as we are aware, 
hitherto unpublished. 

It appears that, on a winter’s day, Beethoven, to- 
tally unconscious of the frost and snow, wandered 
up hill and down dale till he arrived at a small hol- 
low in the road. Here he stayed completely absorbed 
in his thoughts. \ cart, laden with wood, came up 
a little time aft s, bnt the driver stopped his 
horses. Twom carts followed, and, not being 
able to pass the first, were, of course, brought to a 
stand still. Meanwhile, Beethoven remained totally 
unconscious of the obstruction he was causing, for 
the idea of the Erotica had just struck him. The 
second and third carters halloed out and asked the 
first why he did not proceed, but he only made them 
a sign to be silent. At last Beethoven resumed his 
walk, and the first carter, turning to the others, said 
—“ That was the first musician in Vienna—I did not 
want to disturb him. At present you can drive on. 
Come up! ” the last apostrophe being directed to his 
horses.——London Musical World. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Katie Lee and Willie Gray. J. H. Pixley. 25 
A charming little song of ‘‘ two eyes black and two 
eyes blue,”’ of Katie and Willie at the brookside, as 
children, and as lovers. Sung by the Alleghanians. 
Thoughts of Thee. F. Molten. 
Good words by Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. Good sentiment. 
Good melody. 
Voices of Spring are resounding. Song. 
Mendelssohn. 
An excellent song by the great master. 
There is light beyond the river. Song and Cho- 
rus. B. Covert. 
An excellent sacred song. 


We'll fight for Uncle Abe. Plantation Song and 

Chorus. As sung by the Buckley Troupe. 

F. Buckley. 

Capital song, something in the style of “‘Abraham’s 
Daughter.” 


Instrumental Music. 


Kangaroo Galop. James Cassidy. 
Bright and not difficult. 
Marche Funebre. John S. Porter. 
One of the best of funeral marches; powerful and 
very melodious. 
I know a bank. Transcription. B. Richards. 
That ever fragrant bank of wild thyme, near the 
winding course of the Avon, has yielded many flowers, 
and this is a boquet of the freshest and test, 
Moderate difficulty. 


Pittsburg Galop. Eugene Duval. 25 
Lively, rattling thing, full of dotted eighths and 
sixteenths, and is a capital exercise for pupils deficient 
in the ‘‘ hop and skip ” movement of time. 


Those Evening Bells. Brinley Richards. 35 
The melody by Beethoven, and the piece is in ‘‘tran- 
scription’ style, with cadenzas introducing airs 
played on the chimes. Fully up to the average of 
Richards’s compositions, which is saying a very good 
word for the piece. 





Books. 


Hayter’s Cuurcu Music.—A collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Services, 
Anthems &c. 

By A. U. Hayter. Organist at Trinity 
Church, Boston, and formerly at Hereford 
Cathedral, England. Cloth, $2.50 

Boards. 2.25 


Mr. Hayter has filled most acceptably for twenty-five 
years, the office of organist at Trinity Church, and 
has prepared for the choir, during that period, a large 
quantity of excellent church music. He now selects 
the cream of his manuscripts for publication. The 
book is the most valuable collection of sacred music 
that has appeared for many years; not that it is better 
adapted for the use of choirs all over thecountry than 
others, but the music is ofa high class, harmonious, 
satisfying to the best musicians. 

There are in the collection a large number of tunes 
equal to the best of the old English tunes, which they 
resemble in style; also a number of sentences of the 
general character of Mendelssohn's ‘ Sleepers, 
wake,”’; also some fine anthems and chants. 

The music has mostly a simple rhythm,and is in 
choral or lesiastical style throughout, the effect 
being produced by the splendid harmony. 








Music sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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